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Dateline: Washington, D.C. 
September 8, 1960 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS: A MOVING CORNERSTONE 


The teaching of foreign languages in elementary schools is receiving its greatest 
workout in history this year with pressure both for and against it. And no other 
subject caused as much questioning when the Educational Policies Commission released 
its new study, Contemporary Issues in Elementary Education, at a news conference in 
Washington, D.C., last week. (The EPC, headed by Chicago superintendent Benjamin 
Willis, is jointly sponsored by the National Education Association and the American 
Association of School Administrators.) 








The EPC report stresses that foreign language teaching is best at an early age, 
but that not all pupils are ready or adaptable to it in elementary school. James E. 
Russell, EPC secretary, summarized the group's feeling: "We are opening a pandora's 
box to fully teach foreign languages in elementary grades. Schools need trained 
teachers and more money to do a program adequately. And it will also work only if a 
child sees the reason for learning an extra language." William G. Carr, NEA execu- 
tive secretary, added: "Why teach Swahili or Russian in elementary schools? We have 
other more important and suitable things to do." 





Lack of properly prepared teachers and materials plagues foreign language programs, 
but the rush for them in elementary schools goes on. Examples: Akron, Ohio, and 
Ferguson, Mo., are working toward a choice of two foreign languages in elementary 
grades; St. Louis, Mo., taught Russian to fifth-to-eighth-graders this past summer; 
Jacksonville, Ala., will start foreign languages in the first grade. About 750,000 
elementary-school children will study foreign languages this year. 








The EPC report has three major themes: (1) the elementary school is, and always 
has been, in transition; (2) it must not become a dumping ground for the secondary 
schools, but keep its function as the place for basic learning; and (3) all curriculum, 
teaching, and facilities should be directed at the needs of the individual child. 
Using current information from a new U.S. Office of Education survey of elementary- 
school administration and other sources, Education U.S.A. matched a few other high 
lights of the EPC study with statistics and trends: 





@ Departmentalization. Although pressure may be on for specialized teaching, one 
teacher should have major responsibility for the curriculum and guidance of a group 
of pupils, says the EPC. Only 10 percent of the schools in this country are now using 
partial or complete departmentalization. 





@ Class size. The EPC report says that individual attention declines rapidly after 
a class exceeds 25 pupils per teacher. It recommends 50 professionals for every 1000 


students. This year more than 50 percent of the country's pupils will attend classes 
of 30 or more. 


@ Pupil placement. The EPC favors "grouping children so as to offer the best pos- 
sible learning situation for each child individually."" Most schools today use hetero- 
geneous grouping in elementary grades, but nearly half of those surveyed by the U.S. 
Office of Education predict an increase in homogeneous grouping. Today 18 percent of 


the country's elementary schools have the ungraded primary system, and another 13 per- 
cent are considering adopting it. 
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Congressional post-mortem: Although majorities of both Houses of 
Congress favored federal support for education, no bill was passed in 
the 86th Congress. Minority elements of both Republican and Demo- 
cratic parties blocked action in the House Committee on Rules, and 
the Senate- and House-passed bills were never able to get to a con- 
ference committee. Failure to enact a school support bill “is a 
tragedy for the entire nation," William G. Carr, executive secretary 
of the National Education Association, said in a statement made a few 
hours after adjournment. Criticizing the House Rules Committee, he 

















pointed out that the majority in Congress favored increased federal support of schools: 


"It is now clear that an even larger majority mst exist before the Congress will act 
to provide comprehensive support for America's schools...." He urged parents, teach- 
ers, and other citizens to weigh carefully the issue of federal support for schools 

in the fall election campaign, "and to take action which will promote the cause of 
education in the United States." Passed at the last minute: an additional appropria- 
tion of $500 million for loans for college housing. 


> Thirty-seven of the 62 students who graduated this year from the Benjamin Frank- 
lin Senior High School, New Orleans, La., will receive a total of $103,440 in scholar- 
ships during the next four years. An additional $39,890 has been refused, making a 
grand total of $142,330 in scholarship aid offered to this first graduating class. 
Sixty-one of the graduates will attend college; one, the Ballet Russe School in New 
York. Benjamin Franklin opened in September 1957 to students with demonstrated excep- 
tional ability in academic fields, is designed to assure success in college study by 
providing thorough preparation and a program of enrichment in high school. 








PB Doctors Peter F. Briggs and Robert D. Wirt of the Univ. of Minnesota Center for 
Personality Research, reporting at the American Psychological Assn. meeting in Chicago 
on results of a 10-year study into the causes of juvenile delinquency, said some 
parents encourage delinquency. They blamed such factors as the father's holding down 
more than one job, the mother's preoccupation with club activities, excusing their 
offspring's law-breaking or using their children as instruments to strike at law and 
order. The parent who isn't around when needed, they said, shows through absence that 
he or she places values such as making money higher than rearing children. 








a St. Louis is looking toward administrative reorganization to end a setup which 
has made its independent buildings department susceptible to patronage and political 
pressures. A change -in state law would be needed to place the department under a 
superintendent of schools, responsible to the school board. The move follows a grand 
jury investigation which revealed that building department craftsmen had done personal 
work at the homes of board members and friends. Under the present plan the superin- 
tendent in St. Louis deals only with instruction. An NEA study of the multiple execu- 
tive plan, issued several years ago, points out that in many places there is not a 
sharp definition of duties. However, 8 out of 10 superintendents in large cities 
function as the chief executive officer in all areas of school operation. Studies of 
administration generally favor final responsibility for business administration of 
schools by the superintendent. 





> After interviewing officials of more than 50 companies, Armour Research Founda- 
tion of Chicago, I1l., concluded that good schools are "the single most important 
criterion" that attracts research scientists and engineers to a new location. The 
Foundation, looking for recommendations on where to place new laboratory facilities, 
found that scientists and engineers are willing to relocate practically anywhere in 
the country provided the area possesses "extremely well qualified schools for children 
of professional people."" A major university nearby also helps. 





_ In_an unprecedented move, three professional teacher and principal organizations 
in Baltimore, Md., announced they would cooperate on an all-out effort to improve in- 
struction. Previously, almost all efforts of the groups had been on gaining higher 
salaries, but their goals this year will be teacher recruitment, assignments, class- 
room work. 
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PREVIEWS OF NATIONAL MAGAZINES, TV, RADIO, AND PRESS REPORTS 





Dateline: New York, N.Y. 
September 8, 1960 


A Publishing Premiere 


Saturdays come on Tuesdays in the magazine world, and this coming Tuesday is 
a real red-letter date for the Saturday Review--and for America's schoolmen. 
That's when the Sept. 17 issue goes on sale, containing its first regular 24-page 
Education Supplement. From now on--thanks to a Ford Foundation grant--SR will 
have such a supplement every month. Never before has a consumer magazine offered 
the general public a continuing forum like this on schools and learning. In 
charge is Paul Woodring, the Foundation's educational consultant. For an idea of 
its range, here's part of the table of contents (subject to last-minute change): 








ARTICLES 
"Open Minds and Flexible Schools"--Arthur D. Morse (on experiments) 
"Untaught Teachers"--John S. Diekhoff (on college instructors) 
"The Radical Necessity"--Harold How II (on continuing changes) 
"The School's Unique’ Responsibility"--John H. Fischer 
"The Urban University: Its Problems and Possibilities"--Henry Steele 
Commager 


DEPARTMENTS and FEATURES 
"Movers and Shapers of Education"--#1: Ben Willis of Chicago 
"The Magnitude of the American Educational Establishment" 
"News Roundup--50 States,"' edited by James Cass 


NEW BOOKS 
American Higher Education in the 1960's. . .The Ongoing State Univer- 
sity. . .Education in the Perspective of History. . .A Teacher Speaks. 














Quite a package; one that promises to hold your interest each month, stimulate 
your thinking--and one that deserves your support. 


(Sept. 17 Saturday Review, on sale Sept. 13) 





Gee Whiz, G.E. 


fii? Another "first" lies further ahead--a Nov. 13 TV program that marks a new 
approach to public service programming. General Electric is pre-empting its 

own regular program (GE Theater) that night, and taking an additional half-hour, 
to present a 60-minute CBS News Special on dramatic news in U.S. education. 
Writer-producer will be Arthur Morse (see above), no stranger to NEA; this CBS 
reporter last year turned out NEA's film, "How Good Are Our Schools? Dr. Conant 
Reports..."' The GE Special probably will cover experiments like those in Morse's 
new book, Schools of Tomorrow--Today. More details on this later, but mark it in 
your calendar now. (Sunday, Nov. 13, 9-10 p.m. E.S.T., CBS-TV) 
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Kiddies on the Keys 


How typewriters help elementary school pupils is summed up by Parents' in i 
"When Typewriters Go to School." Story reports findings of three university re- 
search projects--with dramatic results, especially in stimulating creative writing. € 
Spelling, punctuation, and handwriting all benefited. Since article also covers 
problems of such a program, it's a good resource for school systems considering 
the move. (September Parents', on sale now) 
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Of 1.Q.’s and Oxons 


Despite its title, "How To Raise an I.Q." in Cosmopolitan is no silly cram 
course in test-taking. It's an interview with Dr. Donald Livingston, asst. di- 
rector of Laboratory of Psychological Studies at Stevens Institute of Technology. 
The gist: scientific advice against playing the "numbers game" of I.Q. scores, 
and counsel on ways to stimulate mental growth. 








Absorbing for teen-age boys and girls alike is a Cosmo report from our 
youngest "ambassador" to Britain: "Pete Dawkins Writes from Oxford." The West 
Point hero and Rhodes Scholar gives his reactions to British and American school- 
ing and sports in mature, thoughtful style. Though published in a women's maga- 
zine, he's really addressing students--in a way they'll take seriously. 

(September Cosmopolitan, on sale now) 





? 
Encore for an Expose 


fa Timed for college reopening, "Armstrong Circle Theatre" next week repeats 
yr its telecast on campus cheating, "Dishonor System." This semi-documentary 
of last spring exposes the "ghostwriter" agencies that write student term papers, 
theses, and even exams for fees. Could be a good watch-and-discuss program for 
high school Honor Societies. (Wednesday, Sept. 14, 10 p.m. E.D.T., CBS-TV) @ q 





Headlines Close to Home 


The JD rate in the suburbs makes Mike McGrady in Pageant wonder, "Are Our 
"Best' Kids Going Bad?" McGrady is co-author of Youth and the FBI, a book for 
young people on delinquency. Now he's concerned with the small-town crime rate 
of "the soft generation"--youngsters who've had everything done for them. His 
mandate to parents (to provide discipline and firm direction) may provide the 
needed spark for action in a troubled town or school district. 

(October Pageant, on newsstands today) 








More Jawbreakers, Please! 


Another cry of "too soft!" this month is directed towari children's litera- 
ture. "Talking Down" is talked down by poet Phyllis McGinley in Glamour. She 
maintains that juvenile books today, by cutting out all the tough words and un- 
familiar terms, don't stretch the moppets' minds. The danger here: Glamour 
reader-mothers may take this as a condemnation of all readers and story books, 
though she is talking about fare for the avid reader, not the average reader. 
This might warrant a clarifying letter to the editor. 

(September Glamour, on newsstands now) 
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DREAM SCHOOL—A SYNTHESIS OF THE BEST 


Newspapers throughout the country this week described a "dream school system" which 
pays its teachers (all of whom have at least a master's degree) $10,000 to $15,000 a 
year; which is operated the year around (with one-month vacations for teachers). It 
has small classes--down to 10 in seminars and research groups, and no more than 20 in 
English courses. There is no classroom shortage, or even a threat of one, because 
there is a sinking fund of tax money available for use on a pay-as-you-go basis for 
new school construction. 





The "dream school" was the creation of G.K. Hodenfield, education writer for the 
Associated Press. "Hod," who has had that assignment since January 1958, says the 
dream school is no figment of his imagination--it is a synthesis 
of the best he has found in his travels about the country in his 
pursuit of the education assignment. Every feature he attributes 
to the dream school, he says, is actually in existence, or under 
serious discussion, in some school district somewhere in the 
United States. 





He got the idea for the story early this summer, drawing on 
his recollection of things he had observed, and then rounded up 
the additional needed material largely through personal conversa- 
tions with school leaders whom he met at educational conventions. | 
"Hod" has been with the Associated Press since the end of World G. K. Hodenfield 
War II, during which he was a staff member on the European edition of Stars and 


Stripes. For AP he covered Paris and Vienna, and the war criminal trials at Nurem- 
berg. He attended the University of Iowa. 








All _ school buildings in "Hodenfield Dream School"--which he locates naturally 
enough in "Utopia"--are one story high, circular, with pie-shaped classrooms pointing 
toward a central auditorium. Partitions can be rolled back to expand classrooms to 
3000 square feet, from 400. 





The buildings are air conditioned, with no windows, artifically lighted to maintain 
constant conditions imposing no eye strain. Every building is equipped with the 


latest electronic and mechanical teaching aids--language laboratories, tape recorders, 
television, etc. 





Goal of the system is "The best possible education for every child," and this ap- 
plies to the brilliant, the above average, the average, and the dull. There are pro- 
grams for each group. 





Teachers here don't waste time on housekeeping chores or clerical work--there is 


one lay assistant for every three teachers to take care of such matters. The teachers 
spend their time teaching. 





There is heavy emphasis on reading and writing, with former teachers correcting and 
grading written papers. There is one guidance counselor for every 200 students. 





This school system, Hodenfield writes, didn't just grow. "It was the result of 
community-wide effort," he adds. "It required a PTA more interested in cooperation 
between parents and teachers than in bake sales. It required a school board more in- 
terested in education than in politics. It required a citizenry which demanded the 
very best in schooling, and was willing to pay for it. It required an imaginative 
school administration which held on to the best of the old while it tried out the 
most promising of the new. 





"But most of all, because this is what every ‘dream school’ has to have, it re- 
quired teachers who were intellectual, professionally competent, and sincerely dedi- 
cated to their jobs." 














a ees Frederick J. Gills, formerly assistant superintendent, is now superin- 
= ages tendent of schools of Boston, Mass. >» Asst. Supt. Edwin L. Lamberth 
NEWS- -| has succeeded John J. Brewbaker as superintendent of schools of Norfolk, 
Va. »» Harold Howe, a former high-school principal in Newton, Mass., is 
= now superintendent at Scarsdale, N.Y. »» Richard Wynn, formerly associ- 
MAKERS ate professor of education, Teachers College, Columbia Univ., has become 
associate dean of the School of Education, Univ. of Pittsburgh. >» David 
C. Stewart, formerly assistant director, has replaced Ralph Steetle as 
executive director of the Joint Council on Educational Television. 




















cm Ole Sand, on September 6, took up his duties as director of the National Education 
Assn.'s two-year project to test the adequacy of the American school program and to make 
recommendations for further developments. Working with Mr. Sand, who came to NEA's 
Washington, D.C., headquarters from his position as head of the department of elemen- 
tary education, Wayne State Univ., Detroit, Mich., will be a 16-member committee of 
educators chaired by Supt. Melvin W. Barnes of Oklahoma City. First step in the com- 
prehensive inventory of space-age changes in the nation's schools will be to probe 
recent and current changes in school programs and the rationale behind those changes. 





he Donald N. Barrett, a Notre Dame Univ. sociologist, predicts the Roman Catholic 
population in the United States--growing minimally twice as fast as the general popu- 
lation--will double to more than 86 million within three decades. He told the American 
Catholic Sociological Society at Fordham Univ., New York City, that the number of 
Catholic colleges, high schools, and elementary schools has not kept pace with rising 
numbers among Catholics: "It becomes clear that if the present trends continue im- 
portant changes in organization may have to be made if efficiency of operations is to 
continue at present levels." 








* Alvin C. Eurich, vice-president of the Fund for the Advancement of Education, in 
Saturday Review of Sept. 3, proposes that each state set up a Commission on Educational 
Development whose sole mission would be the improvement of the educational system at 
all levels. ''These commissions should create an atmosphere in education which is com- 
parable to that in agriculture, industry, or medicine and should make it clear that 
each year we can and will do the job better.... At the outset the commission would re- 
examine the so-called unalterable truths--the generally accepted premises--on which we 
are now operating our educational system" (the fixed teacher-student ratio, for example). 
Eurich would have such a commission "financed on the basis of a fixed percentage of the 
state's budget for education--at something of the magnitude of 1 percent to start with." 
Its membership should be of the highest caliber, and it should work with a highly 
qualified staff. The commission would have no administrative responsibility; it would 
sponsor new experiments, disseminate information about new developments, and promote 
adoption of such new developments as have been tried and found successful. 





ee Professor Robert J. Wisner of Michigan State University--Oakland, will be execu- 
tive director of the new two-year program of the Mathematical Assn. of America to 
modernize mathematics teaching. With a $350,000 National Science Foundation grant, 
the association plans to develop new mathematics courses for future mathematics teach- 
ers, from elementary through college level, for students in engineering and physical 
sciences, and. in biological and social sciences, as well as undergraduates planning to 
go on to graduate study in mathematics. 
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